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Is specifically adapted for Heating Matrix Tables, Vuleanizing, Laundries, ete., 
and any place where a Hligh-Pressure Bowler is desired which will operate on a return 
system on the same floor with the appliance. 

The extremely low water level of these boilers makes them convenient to place 
beside the appliance, and, with one foot drop on the return water, satisfactory results 
will be had—and all costly Steam Traps, Pumps, etc., are eliminated. 

This Special Boiler is adapted to Garage Heating as it may be installed on the 
Garage Floor and does not require a pit in the floor as is usually necessary. 

Get after the Newspapers, Tire Shops, Laundries and Garages in your city and 
sell them an “Ofeldt Special.” Write us for full particulars. 


NYACK, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF WATER TUBE BOILERS FOR 25 YEARS 
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Pick out your smallest gas 
main street. 


Install a Kompak Automatic 
Storage Water Heater in 
every house. 


You will find that this will 
not over-burden your gas 
main. 


That every house will get per- 
fect automatic hot water 
service. 


That summer and winter hot 
water fast as cold Kompak 
service. 


joe. 


Automatic Storage 


Water Heaters 


Manufactured by 
The KOMPAK CO. 
New Brunswick, 


N. J. 
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Where Gas Enters in 


the Enamel Industry 


Highly Fusible Gas the Basis of All Enamels—Fusing Period Durates for Hours— 


It 
included under 
still in spite of this fact and the field that 


is doubtful 





there is any more common object 


the head of metal ware, than an enam- 


eled pr‘ duct ; 
is apparent from the use of heat in the manufacture of 
such goods, the writer does not recall any work having 
been written on this subject in the gas trade publications. 

With this point in mind it is believed that a few de 
tails will be found of interest and although no definite 
style of equipment is recommended, yet gas men will 
doubtless be able to form their own conclusions as to 


what to employ from their own knowledge of local 


conditions coupled with the information which will 
given relative to the process involved. 

Enamels may be briefly described as being transparent 
which 


or opaque substances, usually formed of glass 


may be colored with metallic oxides and applied 


thin stratum to brightly polished or other suitable me- 
tallic 
the aid of heat, 
varnish. 


surfaces by means of fusion brought about by 


and in cooling form a sort of vitreous 


INDUSTRY OF ANCIENT ORIGIN 

The art of enameling acquired the greatest perfec- 
tion in ancient times, especially on such metals as gold 
and copper. The enamels were fused on the flame of 

lamp urged by a blow pipe or by the heat of a small 
furnace. Very beautiful specimens are still preserved 
which the moderns are unable to equal, and with the 
materials of which we are to-day apparently unac- 
quainted. At the present day this pleasing and useful 
application of human industry is carried on with the 
greatest success by the Venetians and after them by the 
French, although more recently the work has been well 
cared for in England, and in the United States. The 
limits of this article will not permit a description of the 
various operations of enameling which essentially de 
pend on skillful manipulation, a knowledge of which 
can only be obtained by long practice. 


How Colorings Are Obtained 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


GLASS THE BASIS ALL ENAMELS 


The basis of all enamels is a highly transparent and 
fusible glass which readily receives a color on the ad- 
dition of metallic oxides. As this is required in the 
preparation of many of those that follow, it is placed 
first. 

The base or flux for enamels is an important factor 
and a common one is made of the following: 

Red lead, 16 parts; calcined borax, 3 parts; powdered 
flint glass, parts; powdered flints, 4 parts. This is 
fused in a crucible for 12 hours. It is then poured into 
water and reduced to powder in a mortar. This is an 


old formula but used largely by jewelers and others 
to day. : a 

The following is a more recent formula, and as the 
work can be done in a small furnace with a cast iron 
pot, such as a sort metal furnace will be the more in- 
teresting to industrial men. They take of tin 2 to 5 
parts; lead, 10 parts. This is calcined in an iron pot at 


a dull cherry red heat and the oxide is scraped off as 
it forms. It is important to observe that it be obtained 
quite free from indecomposed metal. 

When enough of the brass is obtained, they reduce 
it to a fine powder by grinding and elutriation, then 
they mix 4 parts of this powder with an equal weight 
of pure sand or powdered flint and 1 part of sea salt 
or other alkaline matter. The mixture is then fused, 
usually in a crucible, and the procedure is as before 
The best proportions of the tin and lead for all ordinary 
purposes are about 3 of the former to 10 of the latter. 
The calcined mixed oxides are commonly called “cal- 
cine.” 

An alternative is lead and tin in equal parts calcined 
They then take of the mixed oxides or calcine 
and ground flints, of each 1 part as well as pure sub- 
carbonate of potash 2 parts. The rest is as before. 

Some makers adopt the following: Lead, 30 parts; 
tin, 33 parts. These are calcined and then mixed to 
the extent of 50 parts of the calcine with an equal 
weight of flints, in powder, and one pound of salts of 
tartar. This produces a fine dead white enamel when 

] 


treated as above. 


as above. 
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The precise quantities of the products of the above 
processes depend greatly upon the duration and degree 
of the heat employed. By increasing the quantity of 
sand, glass or flint the enamel is rendered more fusible 
and the opacity and whiteness is increased by the ad- 
dition of oxide of tin. The use of borax has to be 
avoided or used only very sparingly as it is apt to make 
the enamel effloresce and lose color. 

So far as the colors are concerned, these will be dealt 
with later. In the present we will touch on the more 
important matter of— 


ENAMELING IRON VESSELS 


For enameling cast and wrought iron vessels, two 
compositions are in use; one has for its base silicate of 
lead. One of these enamels is applied to the scoured 


surface of the metal in the form of a powder, which is 
fixed by heating to a sufficiently high temperature t 
fuse; it is then spread over and covers the metal with 
@ vitreous varnish. The boro-silicate of soda possesses 
great superiority over the silicate of lead, for it is not 
attacked by vinegar, salt, or the greater number of jams, 
jellies, or acid, or saline solutions even when concen- 
trated, and resists the action of agents used in cooking 
or chemical operations. The silicate of lead enamel 
is whiter and more homogeneous, which explains the 
preference which used to be given to it by the public, 
but it gives up oxide of lead to vinegar or to common 
salt; it acts upon a great number of coloring matters 
and it is attacked by nitric acid which communicates a 
dull color to it. On evaporation the liquid leaves a 
white crystalline residue of nitrate of lead. This enamel 
is instantly darkened by dissolved sulphides and also 
by cooking food containing sulphur, such as cabbage, 
fish and eggs. 


to 
T 


To color the enamel green they mix with it before 
heating 1 to 2 parts of oxide of chromium to 10 parts 
enamel. 

For blue they use prepared cobalt, red lead and niter, 
or antimony, equal parts of each by weight. For yellow 
they use lead and tin ashes, litharge and each in equal 
parts by weight and 4 parts by weight of niter. 

Gold and purple of Cassius are used for red and pur- 
ple. For black they employ calcined iron and cobalt, 
of each 1 oz., or zaffre, 2 oz.; manganese, 1 oz. 

Before proceeding to describe the process of enamel 
ing on cast iron, hollow ware, etc., we will return to the 
matter of coloring materials to be added to the fluxes 
previously spoken of. So many of these require heat 
for these formations that a description becomes doubly 
interesting. : 

\ fine black 


pri toxide of 


pure 


is made from 
iron, l part. ‘ 

fused in a furnace 
carried out in a furnace, such 


clay, 3 parts, and 
are thoroughly mixed 

The fusing can be 
as is used for case harden- 
ing and similar work (see Fig. 2 


ry 
nese 


loge ther and 


), but it is quite usual 
to employ a crucible furnace for the ordinary fusion 
work. 

Another type of black is made with the flux we have 
spoken of by taking any given weight and mixing it 
(the white flux) with an equal weight of the following 
mixture: Calcined iron (protoxide), 12 parts; oxide of 
cobalt, 1 part. Or as an alternative: Peroxide of man- 
ganese, 3 parts, and zaffre, 1 part. These are mixed 


together and white flux as required added. 









We will now list the different colors in order as 
follows: 
Blue—Either of the fluxes first mentioned can be 


colored blue with oxide of cobalts; or otherwise, sand, 
red lead and niter, of each 10 parts; flint glass or ground 
flints, 20 parts; oxide of colbalt, 1 part, more or less, 
the quantity wholly depending on the depth of color 
required. 

Brown- red lead, 16 parts; flint 
powder, 8 parts, and then mix as before. Another form 
of brown is made of manganese, 9 parts: red lead, 34 
parts; flint powder, 16 parts. 

Green—F lux, 2 lb.; black oxide of copper, 1 oz.; red 
oxide of iron ™% dram; mixed together as before. Or, 
it may be mixed as above, except that red oxide of 
copper is substituted for the black, but it is less decisive. 
Again, copper dust and litharge (of each 2 niter, 
1 oz.; sand, 4 oz., and as much flux as required, can 
also be used for a green. 

\lso, by adding oxide of chromium to a sufficient 
quantity of flux it can be made to produce a variety of 
shades. Moreover, when well managed the color is 
superb and will stand a very great heat, but in inexperi- 
enced hands it frequently takes on the dead-leaf tinge. 


Manganese, 5 parts; 


Ge. ve 


The reader will find a series of comparative tempera- 
tures given later which will have a distinct bearing on 
these data. 

Another green sometimes used is made from trans- 
parent flux. 


ENAMELED Cast IRON 


In enameling cast iron they usually clean and brighten 
the iron before making an application of enamel. The 
cleaning is usually a simple matter, and need not here 
be gone into, although heat is often a necessity. The 
enamel consists of two coats, the body and the glaze. 
The body is made by fusing 100 lb. of ground flints, 
75 lb. of borax, and grinding 40 lb. of this frit with 
5 lb. of potter’s clay in water until it is brought to the 
consistency of a pap. A coat of this is applied and 
dried, although it must not be dried hard. The glaze 
powder is then sifted over it. This consists of 100 Ib. 
Cornish stone in fine powder, 117 Ib. of borax, 35 Ib. 
of soda ash, 35 Ib. of niter, 35 Ib. of sifted slaked lime, 
13 Ib. of white sand and 50 lb. of powdered white glass. 
These are all fused together, the flux obtained being 
pulverized. Of this powder, 45 Ib. are mixed with 1 Ib. 
of soda ash in hot water and the mixture dried in a 
suitable oven (similar to a cove oven). This is the 
glace powder. After sifting this over the body coat 
the iron articles are loaded into another similar 
oven, kept at a temperature of about 212 deg. Fahr. 
which will dry it hard. After this it is set into a muffle 
kiln to fuse it into a glaze. The inside of pipes may 
be enameled (after being cleaned) by pouring the above 
body composition through them while the pipe is being 
turned around to insure an even coating. After the 
body has become set, the glaze pap is poured in in the 
same manner. The pipe is then fired in the kiln or in 
« furnace of special construction. 


cast 


PoRCELAIN ENAMEL FoR IRON 

A porcelain enamel for iron consists of the following: 
Flint (quartz) calcined and ground, 100 lb.; borax glass 
(anhydrous borax) ground, 50 lb. These are mixed, 
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fused together in a crucible or other suitable furnace 
and it is allowed to cool slowly. This is then powdered 
end they mix 40 Ib. of this glass with 5 Ib. of kaolin 
(white potter’s clay) and grind the mixture to a fine 
paste in water; they pickle the vessels in diluted sul- 
phuric acid and scour with sand to thoroughly cleanse 
its surface; then they line it with a coating of the above 
paste about one-sixth of an inch thick, and then set the 
articles in a drying room until the coating has partially 
dried. After this they dust over the surface of the 
paste coating (still moist) the following powder and it 
‘s then dried in an oven as already referred to, the tem 
perature being in this case about 250 deg. Fahr., al- 
ihough a lower temperature will suffice: \Vhite glass, 
free from lead or arsenic, 125 lb.; borax, 25 lb. Car- 
bonate of soda fused, powdered, moistened with water 
end dried, 20 Ib. To 45 |b. of this they add 1 Ib. soda. 
It is then mixed thoroughly with a little hot water, 
dried and reduced to a fine powder. When the coating 
on the iron has dried the vessel is put in a muffle furnace 
and the heat is gradually increased until the glaze fuses, 
when it is taken out, more glaze powder is dusted on 
and after a second heating allowed to cool very slowly. 
Much of the heating is still done with oil, coal, coke 
and other fuels, but gas can be substituted very readily, 
and this is a profitable field. 

Some of the glazes employed consist of friable mix- 
tures of feldspar, sodium, carbonate, borax and oxide 
of tin. Feldspar is also sometimes added to the enamel 
body. 

To enamel hollow ware, including cast iron articles 
cf small and medium size, the following are some of 
the formule employed: Calcined flints, 6 parts; 
stone or composition, 2 parts; litharge, 9 parts; 
(; parts; argillaceous earth, 1 part; niter, 1 part; calx 
ef tin, 6 parts; purified potash, 1 part. An alternative 
is: Potter’s composition, 12 parts; borax, 8 parts; white 
lead, 10 parts; niter, 2 parts; white marble 
1 part; purified potash, 2 parts; calx of 
\nother al_ernative is: Calcined flints, 
~ parts; 
part. 


Cornish 


borax, 


calcined, 
tin, 5 parts; 
8 parts; red lead, 
calx of tin, 5 parts; niter, 1 
The last and most interesting from the gas man’s 
viewpoint is: Calcined fiints, 
tion, 1 part; niter, 2 parts; 8 parts 
calcined, 1 part; argillaceous earth, 

parts. 


borax, 6 parts ; 


t parts; potter’s composi 
borax, ; white marble 
4 part; ca 
The above compositions have to be finely 
powdered, mixed and fused. The vitreous mass is to 
be ground when cold, sifted and levigated with water. 
{t is then made into pap with water or gum water. 
This pap is brushed over the interior of the arti 
dried and fused with a proper heat in a muffle furnace. 
The vessels, of course, have to be thoroughly cleaned 
before applying. 


Ix of tin, 


MIscELLANEOUS ENAMELS 

Gas men will naturally not confuse the real enamels 
vith other enamels so called, which are often in 
nature of a japan, and, of course, that series is outside 
the scope of this article. Nevertheless, a word or two 
on semi-enamels, as they are usually termed, may not 
be out of place at this point in order that no misunder 
standing may occur. 

The black “enamel” used on cycles, etc., for instance, 
is made in a manner such as the following: Asphalt, 
{0 oz.; boiled linseed oil, 1% gal.; litharge, 1 0z.; pow 
dered zinc, sulphate, 4 0z.; red lead, 6 oz.; litharge, 6 oz. 


the 





The asphalt is melted in an appliance such as a small 
cauldron furnace and the others are then added. They 
then boil for 2 hours, and stir in 8 oz. of fused dark 
amber gum and 1 pint hot linseed oil. It is then boiled 
for 2 hours more. When the mass has thickened the 
old practice was to remove the kettle from the fire and 
add 1 gal. of turpentine, but when using a gas heated 
kettle the mass can merely be drained out. There is 
then no danger of fire and the paps can be safely poured 
‘n and stirred together. 

There is a so-called enamel sometimes used for what 
is termed enameling on card. The glaze upon such 
enameled cards is made by pressure upon a polished 
plate or rollers. The actual composition is chalk, clay 
and a little starch. Good work requires elaborate ac- 
cessories, but as only mention is desired to be made of 
the matter, this will not be entered into at this time. 

Similarly the enameling of cardboard is another case 
where the use of the word enamel is liable to be mis 
leading. Cardboard is treated with a surface of white 
lead and size laid on by a round badger’s hair brush. 
\ powder of tale (which is siliciate of magnesia) is 
rubbed upon the dried surface of the lead and the face 
is then polished by the brush. The writer has an idea 
that the cardboard is sometimes warmed between gas 
or steam-heated steel rollers, but, here again, as this is 
outside the scope of this article it will not be considered 
further at this time. 

There is, however, a distinctly interesting enamel used 
for labels and which is of the vitreous type and properly 
belongs in this discussion. It is made of the following: 
\rsenic, 24 parts by weight; saltpeter, 24 parts; silica 
(fine sand), 72 parts; litharge, 200 parts. This mixture 
is spread on plates of glass which are not inferior in 
point of fusibility to the enamel. Glass thus prepared 
may be drawn or written on as readily as if it were 
paper, and the writing may be rendered indelible by 
heating the plate in a small open furnace (oven or 
utility gas furnace) or in a gas fired muffle furnace. 

Labels are made in this way to quite an extent for 
horticultural purposes, as well as for signboards, show 
cards, Above all the process is cheap and 
the results are so good that photographs may be readils 
reproduced in this enamel when sensitized. 


signs, etc. 


FURTHER ENAMEL COLORS AND FLUXES 


In the first part of this article we entered into a dis 
cussion of the mixture of art fluxes with colors. Ordi- 
narily it would scarcely be necessary to include more 
than a few colors, but as each requires a different treat 
ment, the writer considers it highly desirable to include 
at least a list of the ones more commonly met with in 
order that the industrial man may regulate his tem 
peratures, etc., accordingly. The writer will, therefore, 
treat on the following list in addition to those named 
previously: Olive, orange, purple, red, 
transparent, violet, vellow, and white. For convenience 
they will be presented in the following forms: 


rose-colored, 


OLIV! 
Material: Good blue « el, 2 parts; black enamei, 1 
part; orange enamel, 1 part 
Remarks: Mix together 


ORANGE NO. 1— 
Material: Red lead, 12 part red sulp! 
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part; oxide of antimony, 1 part; flint powder, 3 parts; RED NO 4— 
(see above), 50 parts (Note—The most beautiful and costly red, inclining to 
Remarks: To be calcined, powdered and melted with the purple tinge, is produced by tingeing glass or 
the flux by heating as explained in first section of flux with the oxide or salts of gold, or with the purple 
this article precipitate of cassius, which consists of gold and tin. 
In the hands of the skillful artist any of these sub- 
ORANGE NO. 2 stances produce shades of red of the most exquisite 
, hue’ When most perfect the enamel comes off from 
Material: Red lead, 12 parts; oxide of antimony, 4 parts; ; : 
: : the furnace quite colorless, and afterwards receives 
lint powder, parts; red sulphate of iron, 1 part; . ar 
its rich hue from a blowtorch or other suitable blast 
flint (see remarks), : 
burner.) 
Remarks: To be calcined: then add flux, 5 parts to 
very 2 parts of t in above paragraph 
every 2 part ot mixture in above paragrapn. ROSE-COLORED~ 
: ; Material: Purple enamel or elements, 3 parts; flux, 90 
PURPLE NO. 1— Pee 
varts. 
Material: Flux colored with oxide of gold, purple pre- ' : ; 
nie ; ’ tris I Remarks: Mix and add silver leaf or oxide of silver, 
cipitate of cassius, or peroxide of manganese, as re- ; ‘ 
1 part or less. 
quired. 
lomerke: Treated as before = rere ; 
Remarks: Treated as before rRANSPARENT— 
. Material: Any of the fluxes above referred to except 
TIRPIE my 6. : 
PURPLE ° : the last three, as required. 
Material: Sulphur, 1 Ib.; niter, 1 1b.; vitriol, 1 lb.; anti- Remarks: See note below. 
mony, 1 Ib.; oxide of tin, 1 Ib.; red lead, 60 It Note-—-This is similar to what is called “paste Paste 
Remarks: Mix and fuse, cool and powder as mentioned in ceramics is a term applied to clay either by itself 
in the text in first part of this article. Then add 1 mixed with other materials ) 
Mate rial Ri s¢ copper, 19 Z Zattre, 1 i crocus 
martis, 1144 o0z.; borax, 3 oz.; gold, silver, mercury Violet—Saline or alcaline frits, or fluxes colored 
imalgam, 1 Ib. with small quantities of peroxide of manganese. As 
Remarks: Fuse, stirring the melted mass with a copper the color deepens on the metal being at the maximum 
rod all the time Then place in crucible and pvt ir of oxidation contact with all substances that would 
@ reverberatery fusiace for teweaty-lets haws abstract any of its oxygen should be avoided. The same 
(Note—This is used | large manufacturing jewelers remarks apply to other metallic oxide. 
doing enamel work, as well as by those carrying out 
ae as 
other art work of a similar nature. A china kiln or YELLOW NO. 1— 
muffle furnace can also be substituted. “his is said Material: Red lead, 8 oz.; oxide of antimony, 8 oz., and 


to be the purple enamel used in the mosaic pictures 


of St. Peter’s at Rome, Italy.) 
RED NO. 1 
Material: Sulphate of iron (calcined darl 1 part 
mixture of 6 parts of flux, previously given, and 1 
part of colcothar, 3 parts. The flux mentioned is YI 
the one consisting of red lead, 18 parts: borax 10t 
calcined), 11 parts, and flint glass, 16 parts See 
earlier section of this article.) 
Remarks: This gives a dark red 
RED NO. 2— Yu 
Material: Red sulphate of iron, 2 parts: this (first on 
list in early part oO rticle), 6 parts hite lea 
parts 
Remarks: This gives a light red 
RED NO. 
Material: Paste or flux colored with the red or proto YI 
side of copper, as required 
(Note—Should the color pass into the green or brown 
from partial peroxidizement of the copper from the 
heat being carried too high, the red color may be 


restored by the addition of any carbonaceous matter 
It is 
flame 


very desirable, however, 
t 
thermostatic 


as tallow or charcoal 


to keep a reducing and not use an atmos 


burner for the work \ control 


bu 


pheric 


is not a necessity t is a helpful adjunct.) 


calcined together 


tis, 1 OZ, 

Remarks: Mix and add the fourth flux referred to 
earlier, 15 oz.; then mix and fuse. 

Note—By varying the proportions of the ingredients 
various shades may be produced.) 

-<LLOW NO. 2— 

Material: Lead, 1 oz.; tin ashes, 1 oz.; litharge, 1 oz 
antimony, 1 oz.: sand, 1 oz.:; niter, 4 oz. 

Remarks: Mix, fuse and powder; add the product to 
any quantity of flux, according to color required 

LLOW NO. 3— 

Material: White oxide of antimony, 1 part: alum, 1 
part; sal ammoniac, 1 part; pure carbonate of lead, 1 
to 3 parts (all in powder as required) 

Remarks: Mix and expose to a head sufficiently high to 
decompose the sal ammoniac color. Color is very 
bright. 

-LLOW NO. 4— 

Material: Flux, as required, fused with oxide of lead 


as required; a little red oxide of iron 


Remarks: Shades vary with proportions 


=<LLOW NO. 5— 


Material: Pure oxide of silver, as required; any metallic 


flux, as required, 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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~ Sees the End of Use of Oil in Gas Making 


J.C. Dickerman, Engineer, State Corporation Commission of Virginia, Would Not, However, 
Discard Water Gas Sets— Would Lower B.t.u. Standards and Confine Gas 
Company’s Products to Gas and Tar 


The gas industry has so far experienced in several 
ways two distinct epochs, declared JudsonC. Dickerman, 
engineer, State Corporation Commission of Virginia, in 
a paper before the recent convention of the Southern 
Association. The stages concerned with public 
relations have been, first, that of little or no govern- 
ments or public control, except as evidenced by the 
bargaining preliminary to granting franchises, which 
it is fair to say as a general rule, left the industry prac- 
tically free of control, and secondly, and recently, 
definite public control in all important particulars af- 
fecting price and service. Modern, effective public con- 
trol is really only a few years old. The public has had 
to go to school to learn the essentials of this type of 
management, meantime exerting its authority without 
having acquired its education fully in such matters, and 
doubtless has and is still making mistakes which are 
grievous to the industry and in my view are apt to be 
still more injurious to the interests of the public itself in 
the long run. Out of it all, however, is coming an 
education of the public which will enable it to know the 
difference between ignorance or crookedness on the 
one hand, and skill and honesty on the other, whether 
evidenced by partisans of the companies or of the 
public. Incidentally this second epoch has been a neces- 
sary era of education for the utilities also. ut of it 
all, I hope shortly we will see the third and lasting 
epoch of understanding and fair relations because both 
sides have sufficient knowledge of all the essential facts 
to be fair and just. 


Gas 


Tue Fuit BeNerits oF A PERMANENT BusINess 

The ideal of course is such relations as justify in- 
vestors to have confidence that they may enjoy the full 
benefits of a permanent business, and that capable, en- 
terprising men may find satisfaction in assuming the 
responsibilities of management. This is the only path 
to adequate service at the minimum cost. 

From the manufacturing standpoint, the gas industry 
has experienced two epochs, and I believe is now about 
to enter the third. The first and longer epoch was that 
of the manufacture of coal gas, the product of the 
destructive distillation of selected grades of bituminous 
coal. This was also the era of the flat flame burner 
and of gas lighting, experiencing the usual conditions 
of a lighting business, of short hour consumption con 
centrated in a definite part of the 24-hour dav. 

Once, AT LEAST, THE GAS MAN Leaps THE Rac! 

The second era was a natural result of the develop 
ment of the petroleum industry. An enterprising gas 
chemist or engineer beat the oil chemist to it for thirty 
years or more by chemically altering the composition 
of that physical distillate of petroleum which the oil 
chemist did not know how to make otherwise useful, 
and the Lowe carbureted water gas system rapidly be- 


came the dominant means of manufacturing gas. Be- 
tween the cheapness and ease of handling of the raw 
material, gas oil costing the gas companies from 3 to 4 
cents per gallon, the great reduction in labor, and the 
smaller investment in generating equipment required, 
this process nearly put the coal gas plants out of exist- 
ence, except so far as they were found useful to pro- 
duce the coke necessary for the water gas generators. 
from the service standpoint, this era witnessed the de- 
velopment of the incandescent mantle lamp, with its 
marked increase in efficiency, and the extended use for 
demestic and small industries of gas heating devices. 
It became the era of the Bunsen burner rather than the 
flat flame. This meant a vastly greater consumption 
of gas by the average consumer, and of much im- 
portance, a distribution of the load over more hours 
of the 24. 

Preparatory to what I think of as the third epoch, 
experience has been acquired in using various grades 
of soft coal, directly in the water gas generators, instead 
of the more expensive hard coal or coke, and in adapting 
vertical coal gas retorts to our various American gas 
coals. Waste heat boilers have been utilized. 

The third epoch is now facing us. 

The oil chemist, urged by the increasing demand for 
volatile motor spirits, has taken a leaf from the gas 
chemist, saying that if the gas man can decompose this 
almost useless distillate into permanent gases without 
excessive loss, why cannot I carry the decomposition 
only part way and get volatile oils. In my opinion the 
work of the oil chemists much heralded a few years 
ago, by which it was demonstrated usable gasoline 
could be obtained from heavier oils by controlled de- 
composition, should have been recognized as ringing 
curfew for the carbureted water gas process. Because 
of human shortsightedness and also because of the 
accumulation of burdens of all kinds that at or about the 
same time came to the gas industry with the great war, 
the gas industry was not aroused to the situation until 
suddenly last February our big oil company announced 
it could no longer sell gas oil, and if it did it would be 
priced, not as a semi-waste product, but as a valuable 
raw material for motor spirit manufacture. We are 
face to face with a 12 to 15 cent price for gas oil, with 
no limit in sight against markedly higher prices except 
the cost of denatured ethyl or grain alcohol, as a sub 
stitute for motor gasoline. 

Use or HEAVIER OILs IN GENERATORS 

Some look with hope to the utilization of heavier oils 
in the generators. Bear in mind that now the oil 
chemist is wide awake and he has tried to decompose 
heavy oils. If the gas man can find a way to do so 
with reasonable efficiency, the oil man will rob him of 
the fruits of his discovery. Nothing in sight can lead 
us to believe that the great gain to our civilization 
brought about by the development of the small gasoline 
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motor, so universally used not merely for automobile 
joy-riding, but for small isolated industries, tractors, 
water pumps, sawing wood, cutting feed, as well as 
operating Delco systems on the many farms of the 
country, the fisherman’s yawl, the war vessel, and the 
countless other uses to which gasoline and kerosene 
are put, very important being the vapor cook stove on 
the farms and in small towns, for which coal cannot 
be substituted, can b: restricted one particle for the 
continued manufacture of carbureted water gas. The 
gas industry cannot hd against these consumers for 
its supply. The gas industry cannot pay the price for 
gasoline, put it through an expensive decomposing 
process in which a part will be degraded to tar and a 
portion otherwise destroyed, then transfer through an 
expensive distribution system, in competition with the 
barrel or can of oil easily delivered and stored and 
used with ease and efficiency in modern oil stoves by 
the ultimate consumers. 

The known resources of the world in petroleum are 
far less than in coal. Petroleum is bound, therefore, 
to be a highly speculative commodity compared with 
coal. It is so easily handled, is capable of such effi- 
ciency in combustion, and has such a variety of by- 
products and of uses in which coal cannot compete that 
its price is becoming less and less dependent upon that 
of coal. I submit that the gas industry has no business 
to longer attempt to base its life upon such a speculative 
commodity as petroleum, neither has it any justification 
to attempt to convert a highly useful, mobile fuel such 
as the light petroleum distillates are, into a less mobile 
and but little more useful gas, when coal, a much lower 
grade fuel in all respects can be ennobled by converting 
into gas through a modern gas plant. 

If we must face definitely and permanently the 
abandonment of oil in city gas making, what is to be 
our future progress? Are we to revert to the first 
epoch and undertake to supply straight coal gas, with 
the necessity of abandoning our investment in water 
gas equipment, and reorganize our business so as to 
handle the large amounts of coal, labor, and especially 
coke, involved, adhering to the old standards of ser- 
vice? Or shall we think we are facing the beginning 
of a new epoch in which fundamentally new methods 
of serving the public may be advantageously worked 
out, and in which we may hope the joint education of 
the public and the utilities which has been taking place 
during the recent period of public control of utilities 
has progressed far enough so that the problem can be 
worked out in mutual co-operation? 

I believe it is wrong for the utilities to start on this 
important new era clinging to the past, partly for fear 
of the public, partly because they can’t trust themselves. 
We ought to start this epoch desiring to get the best 
results possible for all concerned. The planning should 
be jointly as far as may be. 


Tue IpeEAL PosItIons 


There are two different ideal positions to be occupied 
by the gas utility. One is that it is to be a purveyor 
of gas primarily and solely if possible. The carbureted 
water gas plant met this ideal. Fuel materials entered 
the plant; nothing of any relative importance left the 
plant but gas. The business end was simple, cost keep- 
ing was simple, the minimum bulk of supplies was 
necessary. 


The other ideal is that the gas plant should provide 
he smokeless fuel required in a modern city. A 
properly developed gas plant should provide for all 
those purposes which require heating service through 
out the year, so as to give a reasonably uniform load, 
and to provide solid smokeless fuel in the form of coke, 
prepared for particular purposes; for large heat produc 
tion where its efficiency in use would equal or exceed 
that obtainable by gas and especially those seasonable 
or intermittent uses which if supplied as gas would 
throw excessive peak loads for a very limited time upon 
the system. Winter house heating either by stoves, fur 
naces, or boilers, is a particular type of heating service 
which should use coke, easily stored on the consumer's 
premises against a cold day. This second program 
means the expansion of the organization of the utility 
very materially, much greater working capital, and the 
necessity of operating the plant in such fashion as to 
produce usable grades of coke. It would be my opinion 
that the average medium and small gas plant would be 
better off attempting the first program, leaving the 
others to big cities. 

Getting down to an immediate program, I believe the 
time has come for a marked change in our standards of 
service, especially those relating to quality of gas and 
pressure of distribution. I believe our gas of the future 
must be made almost exclusively from coal, with possibly 
a little oil used to prevent too wide fluctuations. I be 
lieve it is not feasible, because of the lack of requisite 
materials, and because of the great financial burden in 
volved, to get our mixed and water gas plants on 
straight coal basis in any reasonable time, soon enough 
to meet the present emergency. I believe, if possibl 
we should avoid abandoning investment in water 
equipment, but devise means to continue to use it. 


a 
gas 

Some form of combination coal and water gas plant 
is then necessary. To avoid the use of oil, and at the 
same time bring about that ideal of having only gas 


550 to 600 B.t.u. cannot be produced. 


for sale, a gas of 

Therefore, a standard which will permit of such opera 
tion must be adopted. Since blue water gas has a 
heating value of 300 to 325 B.t.u. and coal gas ranging 
from 650 down to 525 B.t.u. depending partly on 
quality of coal and still more upon the extent to which 
the distillation is conducted, a direct mixture of equal 
volumes of blue water gas and good coal gas would 
probably give a heating value of about 475 B.t.u. But 
the 800 to 1,000 pounds of coke ordinarily left in our 
present small plants for each 10,000 cu. ft. of coal 
gas made, should make considerably more than 10,000 
cu. ft. of water gas, so that a value of 450 B.t.u. and 
possibly as low as 400 B.t.u. would be necessary. 


ADVANCING THERMAL EFFICIENCY 


In arranging works anew, thermal efficiency should be 
greatly advanced by using the waste heat of the air 
blast of the water gas generator under the coal retorts, 
and conversely the coke from the retorts should be 
charged hot to the generator. Vertical retorts set above 
the water gas sets would seem to be the logical ar- 
rangement. An ideal operation for small and medium 
sized plants would be gas coal and possibly a smal! pro- 
portion of oil entering; combination retorting and water 
gas operation, excess coke or partially carbonized coal 
used to fire the steam boiler, and nothing but gas for 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Schemes That Were Held Fanciful Begin to Be 
Considered Seriously as Solution of Europe’s 
Fuel and Power Problems 


Centralized Manufacture and Long Distance Distribution Again to the Fore— Utilization 
of Lower Grades of Coal 


By L. W. ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


The war by disorganizing the whole economic system 
of Europe has provided an exceptional chance for recon- 
structing the industrial life of the European countries 
that cannot fail to exert its influence upon the economic 
organization of all the remaining world. A clean sweep 
has been made, eradicating in some cases the industry 
of whole districts, and it is sure that in rebuilding these, 
many of the mistakes of former years will be eliminated. 
The gas industry bound to profit by this situation. 
The return of hope for future prosperity, in fact, be- 
gins to show by a vigorous discussion of all the funda- 
mental changes that will have to be made and the possi- 
bilities that may develop from the present condition. 
Not every proposal coming to light to-day, of course, 
may be practicable if tested under real working condi- 


tions. But there is enough in the present situation that 
demands the interest of everybody employed in gas 


production and to make worth while 
of the projects under discussion. 

One of the propositions, seriously considered to-day 

England, is the production of gas in large quantities, 
somewhere near the coal mines, and the transportation 
of the ready gas by way of large pressure mains to 
London and other large centers of coms sumption. This 
proposal is in bearing with similar propositions made 
for the concentration of electrical nal er but it has 
the great advantage of saving the by-products of coal 
in addition to the power production. The project, as 
standing to-day, provides for the erection of a giant 
gas generating plant somew here in the Midlands in the 
immediate neighborhood of the coal mines, and the lay- 
ing of a system of gas pipes that will carry the gas to the 
consumer in bulk, very much in the same -way as is 
done to-day in the case of water. Of course, the con- 
struction of such pipe lines would provide a great num- 
ber of special engineering problems. Engineering art 
and science, however, have overcome quite as great diffi- 
culties as those offered in the construction of a high 
pressure gas main of somewhat unusual size. The 
economic argument in favor of such a plan seems to be 
fairly convincing. At the present time the coal required 
for supplying the various gas plants in and around 
London, for instance, is shipped from the mines over 
a number of railroads. Part also comes by water. To 
handle this trade a large number of vessels and railroad 
cars are required, not to speak of the loading equipment 
at the point of collection and the unloading and charg- 
ing equipment near the gas plants. Coal has to be col- 
lected and stored by a number of local enterprises 
which in each case requires a separate coal handling 
plant near the generator and the necessary space for 
storing the reserve coal. The annual investment charge 
upon the coal reserve, the handling equipment, etc., is 
necessarily very heavy. 


a study of some 





> 


GREAT ECONOMIES IN CENTRAL PRODUCTION 
The new plan which proposes to handle the generation 
part of the work right near the coal mine would dé 
away with the necessity of transporting coal and its 
double handling. Coal would be moved over short 
distances to the generators and would be handled as it 
comes along. Under such an arrangement there is n¢ 
necessity for each plant to hold large coal reserves, as 
these would be provided by the mines themselves, and 
it would certainly be easy enough to hold in readiness 
a two weeks’ supply. The element of chance connected 
at the present time with railroad transportation would 
be completely eliminated. The place of the railroad 
would be taken by the pipe line. This pipe line, of course, 
represents a certain and rather heavy investment. It 
would have to be laid in part underground, but it seems 
that a system of lines might be constructed giving 
protection to overground piping at least during large 
sections of the piping system. 


Frat] 
Tull 


It is a question for the 
accountants to say whether railroad transportation of 


coal or bulk piping of the ready gas will be cheaper 
The supporters of the scheme say that the pipe line 
will be the cheaper medium. They base their — 


not only upon the cost of piping, but upon the resulti 
Savings in manufacturing equipment that cannot ee 
overlooked in studying such an enterprise. lf the gen 
erating plant is situated near the coal mines a generating 
equipment can be provided much more powerful and 
therefore much cheaper than the present 
equipment even of the largest gas plant. Instead of 
great number of generating plants, there would be one 
working at the top notch of efficiency and producing gas 
much cheaper than can be expected from any individual 
plant. 


generating 


PuttinGc To Use INFERIOR Coat 

Naturally this would do away practically entirely 
with local gas generation and the existing enterprises 
would not continue to be gas making companies but 
become merely distributors. This phase of the case has 
been argued in various ways and there seems to be the 
opinion that such an arrangement would make these 
companies even more prosperous than under the present 
system of individual generation. All plants participating 
in such scheme of co-operative generation would be 
financially interested in the organization of the central 
plant. They would buy from it their gas and would 
sell it at the local rate to the consumer. An additional 
enormous savinz, no doubt, would result from the co 
operative handling of the by-product plants. 

There is a rather interesting German proposal that 
deals with that particular difficulty and also takes into 
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consideration 


the use of inferior coal beds for gas 
making. 


\t the present time only the best grade of gas 
coal can be employed for gas making or has been em- 
ployed at least in the past until the war forced the 
European gas works to many expedients. 

Germany is now very favorably placed by having a 
large belt of shale and turf moor beds in the southern 
parts of Hanover, Brunswick and passing southwards 
as far as Wurttemberg. It is estimated that in this belt 
alone 13,000,000,000 tons of shale and 150,000,000,000 
cubic feet of turf can be found. These turf beds have 
not been employed for any practical purpose in the past, 
with the exception of small shipments that were made 
to individual consumers. 

The German government, desirous of remedying its 
very serious coal situation caused by the withdrawal of 
part of her former coal possessions, has made a very 
intimate study of the problem, how to make use of 
these turf and shale fuel reserves, and experts who have 
been employed on this work have come to the conclusion, 
that the gas industry offers by far the best means of 
making these riches available to the German nation. 


The result of this investigation is a decided victory 
of the gas industry in a time when every sentiment in 
Germany seemed to favor electrical expansion in favor 
of gas application. 

The proposal, as standing now in the case of the 
German project, does not intend to transship great 
quantities of coal gas from these turf and shale sources 
to consuming points, but rather to combine the ad- 
vantages of the gas industry with those of the electrical 
industry, by having electricity produced by gas. It is 
argued that a ton of the coal in question, properly used, 
will produce 408 kilowatt hours electricity, 70 pounds 
of tar approximately, 8 pounds of pitch, 8 pounds of 
paraffin, 8 pounds of solid oil and 20 pounds each of 
two by-products that may be selected. The electrical 
energy, gained by such an enterprise, would be prac- 
tically a by-product, seeing that the other products 
alone would pay for all the outlay and give to the State 
a substantial benefit on the undertaking. 

The electricity, therefore, might be used for supplying 
electrical power to the German State railroad system 
which at the present time is a very wasteful coal con- 
sumer, needing 12,000,000 tons per year alone. Steps 
for the electrification of the roads have been taken al- 
ready. Also there is the prospect of extracting edible 
fats from the tar products which would be another at- 
traction in favor of using gas. 

England also possesses large shale and turf regions 
that could be used just as favorably as those of Ger- 
many. 

Scotland would have its electrical power practically 
for nothing. Italy might make use of its lignite beds 
and enormous possibilities are opened for Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, and many other European countries. 


Many SAVINGS IN CENTRALIZED GENERATION 


Taking up first the financial argument there is much 
in favor of such a concentration of gas making outside 
the actual saving of energy. If a very large gas gen- 
erating plant, equipped with the most excellent by- 
product system could be operated in any coal center, this 
plant would be self-sustaining in various ways. One 
of the great obstacles to by-product manufacture in 
even the largest gas plants is that it has in no case been 


possible to use up the by-products completely. There 
must be always a loss, because every sort of plant pro- 
duces a waste of some part of the coal contents. This 
element of waste increases with the decrease of the size 
of the plant, and there is a point, where by-product pro- 
duction becomes uneconomical, because its cost is too 
high in comparison to the profits that may be obtained 
from the sale of the product. In the case of such a 
large co-operative plant this element of waste could be 
completely eliminated. The surplus products, left over 
by one by-product plant, can be handled by another in 
the same organization that will take over the product 
and complete the work. All will be done right on the 
spot and the whole system of plants can be constructed 
so perfectly as to leave practically no loophole for waste. 
The financial benefits of such a policy naturally must 
be very considerable and, accepting even the possibility 
of a decrease in the price of the product, the large plant 
must always be superior to any smaller enterprise. The 
gas plant operating so cheaply owing to its enormous 
earnings from the by-products can then take into con- 
sideration the policy it intends to follow with reference 
to the further handling of its business. It can either sell 
gas by way of its component local distributors or it can 
sell gas and electricity combined. 

Large gas containers, of course, would still have to 
be retained in each city as it would be necessary to ac- 
cumulate the gas arriving during the day for the pur- 
poses of the night load. 


A plan has also been suggested for eliminating the 
present inconveniences of the surplus of the winter load 
and the summer load by way of such a concentration of 
gas production. It would be comparatively easy to 
attach to the by-product plants of the central plant an 
electrical nitrate plant that could be worked during 
certain seasons only with the surplus energy obtained 
from the surplus gas production and could be shut 
down again when the load reaches the peak during the 
winter months. 

Turning now from the purely financial considerations 
to those of a more national character, the advantages of 
such centralization of production under present Euro- 
pean conditions cannot be overestimated. Germany, 
where organizing ability possibly is highest developed 
and where the need of early readjustment is greatest 
as its debts are the heaviest, must find urgently a way 
of providing herself with raw materials and energy 
derived from her own resources. If she can do so by 
improving the conditions of her gas industry she gains 
enormously in every respect, and the production of by- 
products won either by concentrated production or by 
individual plants, therefore, is a matter of the highest 
importance. Considering the long list of by-products 
that can be withdrawn, to-day, from coal without af- 
fecting in the least its gas producing powers, it is sheer 
waste to continue the present practice of gas making 
and there is every evidence that it will be stopped in 
Germany in the near future. The present investigations 
are only introductory to such a step and the public at 
least seems to be ready to countenance any project that 
will help. 

For England the possibility of using her shale and 
turf resources for gas making brings incidentally the 
solution of another of its economic problems, that makes 
well worth while the attempt. Since many years the 
question of using the large shale oil resources of Scot- 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Snobbishness in a New Group 


Snobbishness we have regarded as being confined to 
the near-rich, the unintelligent apers of the rich and 
the new rich. 

But close by us there is a locality where carpenters 
are getting five dollars a day and there are more appli 
cants than jobs. In the same locality—a small one at 
that wherein everyone knows the business of everyone 
else—there is a pipe line under construction. They are 
paying six dollars and a half a day for ditch diggers 
and cannot get men enough to man the job. 

As a 
country and too finicky to do the close to the soil kinds 


work. 


In most 


class we are getting too aristocratic in this 


of 


well regulated households the head of the 


family tended the furnace last winter. It was beneath 


the cook’s dignity. 


An 


aspiration 


to be an aristocrat might appear to 
some people a worthy ambition. But an aristocracy 
cannot function without its commoners. And the diffi 


culty around these parts is no one is willing to assume 
the more humble role, even if it pays better. 

\n of the 
thereof is one of the things that troubles this country 
most just now. We need to get back to common sense. 

The rank file will follow 
if the manager 


asinine sense position and privileges 


and leaders. Perhaps 
will forget for the time being that he 
has a secretary for such purposes and demean himself 
to the extent of sharpening his own pencils, the fitters 
might take the example to heart and sometimes, for the 
sake of expediting the job, lend a hand as helper. 
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Ready When the Time Comes 


There is much to indicate that we are about to leave 
behind us the depressing period of woefully inadequate 
rates. 

There seems to be a realization apparent on the part 
of the public and its regulatory representatives of the 
real need of relief to gas companies, the real justice 
of their pleas and a determination to stomach, as a 
necessity, the disagreeable burden of adding one more 
item to the public’s cost of living. 

One of 


them is the impairment of service that, strive though 


Various factors have brought this about. 


they would, the gas companies in their impaired financial 
condition could not avoid. 

Because of the educational work the companies have 
carried on, the public knows these shortcomings were 
not the product of evil connivance, but rather of sheer 
helplessness. 

The public had become accustomed to superb gas 
service. Anything short of that seemed to it an in- 


tolerable vexation. 


It could not fault the gas company that it did not 
But, 


adequate rates, the impossible would become possible. 


succeed in accomplishing the impossible. with 

The public has studied the situation and has con- 
vinced itself that superior service is worth the extra 
price that will have to be paid for it. 

And it is with the idea of once more getting that 
kind of service it had once known that the public has 
come to look with consenting mind on adequate rates. 

If at the instant relief is granted the public does 
not see imediate improvement in service, a bad impres 
sion will be created. This is an unreasonable attitude, 
an unreasonable expectation, but such is the reasoning 
of human beings in mass and it must be reckoned with 
and met. 

It is time we begin to get ready. Time we readjust 
our mental attitude towards selling new business. Time 
still that 
expect them once more to dig in hard after the orders. 


we let those salesmen we retain know we 


Time we bring in new blood and get up the enthusiasm 
of our commercial department. 

We have been a long time influencing the public mind 
Now that the 


point of willingness we must be ready to do justice by 


to do justice by us. it has arrived at 
it, and justice as determined by its mode of reasoning 
not ours. 

We must not let the public get the notion that a 
willingness to do its part meets only with indifference 
and lack of appreciation on ours. 


Schemes That Were Held Fanciful Begin to Be 
Considered Seriously as Solution of Europe’s 
Fuel and Power Problem 
(Continued from page 28.) 
land had been discussed in England without bringing 
about, however, any real solution because the cost of 
extraction seemed to be too high, to make the project 


commercially profitable upon a very large scale. War 
conditions have changed the situation, but even so it 
is more than doubtful whether it will pay to extract oil 
in large quantities from the Scottish shale beds. The 
purpose of extraction, of course, is not only that of 
getting the oil but rather of receiving the energy, de- 
rived from it. If this energy can be obtained by an- 
other and cheaper way than that of extracting the oil the 
other method certainly would be preferable. The use 
of the turf and shale for the production of gas and the 
generation of electricity apparently would be such a 
method, considering that it releases also many of the 
by-products that are lost otherwise in the extraction 
of the oil. 


IN Europe ReEFLEcT Upon INDUSTRY 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Nobody will doubt that such a development in Europe 
will have far-reaching influences upon the development 
of the gas industry in other countries. One of the im- 
pediments to the free development of that industry in 
the past has been always the need of transporting coal 
over long distances. It might now become possible to 
make use in many countries, that have no high grade 
coal to speak of, of the lower forms of coal that are 
found in many regions practically all over the world 
and pipe the ready gas to the gas consuming centers. 
To ship these lower grade fuels to the generators, as a 
rule, does not pay as they are taking a great deal more 
cargo space than coal and in consequences are rather 
expensive in comparison to their gas extraction value. 

Europe, of course, deals with all these problems at 
the present time principally as concerning European 
conditions. There is no time in Europe to worry about 
the developments in other countries; whatever benefits 
will come to the gas industry of other countries as the 


result of the European experiments must come by the 
action of these countries themselves. 
Let us repeat, therefore, again these tendencies: 
Utilization of lower grade coal for gas making. 
Concentration of generating and far distance dis 


tribution. 

Complete utilization of the by-products. 

Elimination of coal as direct energy producer for the 
electrical industry in favor of power production by gas 
engines. 

Elimination as much as possible of the necessity of 
shipping coal for any purpose. 

There is enough revolution in that program as to 
satisfy our most progressive engineers and gas men. 
We may not be inclined to follow unreservedly any ex 
ample that Europe may set us in one or the other respect, 
but it certainly will be worth our while to watch care 
fully conditions in Europe, because it may fall to our 
lot to help applying the lessons in other countries. 
With conditions in Europe as they are it may be the 
\merican gas industry that will have to supply gas 
equipment to South America, Asia and the other parts 
of the world where the gas industry is looking for new 
fields of enterprise. 
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Where Gas Enters in the Enamel Business 


(Continued from page 24.) 


Remarks: See note below. 

(Note—The salts of silver are also used but are difficult 
to manage. Ifa thin film of oxide of silver be spread 
over the surface of the enamel to be colored, and ex- 
posed to a moderate heat, then withdrawn and the 

film of reduced silver on the surface removed, the 

part under will be found tinged with a fine yellow. 

Superior yellow enamels are less easily produced 

than most other colors; they require but little flux, 

and that mostly of a metallic nature.) 


WHITE NO. 1— 
Material: Calcine, 1 part; fine crystal or frit, 2 parts; 
a trifling quantity of manganese, 

Remarks: Powder, mix, melt and pour the fused mass 
into clean water. 

(Note 


dirt or 


Do this three or four times 


Observe to avoid contamination with smoke, 


oxide of iron. This gives a fine dead white 


2 parts of tin and 1 part of lead calcined together. 


WHITE NO. 2— 
Material: Washed antimony, 1 part; fine glass (per- 
fectly free from lead), 3 parts. 
Remarks Mix and proceed as before. Very fine. 


(Note—For white enamel the articles must be perfectly 
free from foreign admixture, as this would impart a 
When well 


forms will produce a paste that will rival the opal.) 


color managed, either of the above 


The writer will give further miscellaneous 
enamels further on as many are too important to be 
omitted. What have just been presented, however, are 
mainly used for the very highest grades of workman 
ship and generally speaking, are all of foreign origin, 
some, in fact, being quite old, but all the same the gas 
man may put the fullest reliance on them. Work of 
this character is being done to a greater extent each 
year in the United States and although the number of 
those carrying out these operations is not as large in 
number as some other industries, yet the load is reason- 
ably good and above all is long hours in the majority of 
cases. 


some 


(Quast ENAMELS 

We have referred briefly to one or two semi-enamels 
already. We wil now include a black enamel for wood, 
which will give an idea as to the wide difference between 
that and the true enamels we have dealt with. 

The wood is primed with linseed oi] which is boiled 
in a kettle and then mixed with turpentine and white 
lead. It is then coated with the “enamel” which con 
sists of straight black mixed with copal varnish and 
turpentine. It will thus be seen that the difference is 
very marked. The rest of the treatment usually con 
sists in rubbing it down when dry with pumice stone 
and water, and finally varnishing with copal. Some- 
times it is again rubbed down and polished with oil and 
rotten stone to obtain a perfect smoothness. 

It will thus be seen that some difference ought to be 
made in the terminology, and no enamel should be so 
called unless having the general form already dealt with. 








ComMoN METAL ENAMELS OF THE GLAZED TYPE 


The use of colored enamels on large surfaces has 
made enormous strides in the last two decades and will 
doubtless grow wider yet in years to come. 

The ordinary gray enamel (so called) is really not 
strictly an enamel but a transparent or rather a trans- 
lucent glaze, the apparent gray color of which is pro- 
duced by the surface of the iron beneath the glaze. 


The following tables give the forms of these enamels: 


GRAY MIXTURE ENAMEL (Old Style) 

Lb. Oz. 
PN ek see adeno When ania neti ies 10 0 
RM NIN sso ds eta adic a ai iate piaracd Sea 3 0 
ee ee ne ee 0 
Culbett ChrGicen @UAAG) «6ckis kcce caw 114 0 
Bicarvonaté Of SOGR. <. sccccvcccoscae 16 0 
Niter Kiana Gewline @ibcas eet ale ae ati Rime eeeee oe 2 
IR DPS Ae OR aE eT 0 8 


GRAY MIXTURE ENAMEL 


Flint 


iv amises ct ete sind an Oita ekioe wae 6 0 
a ee, 0 
Bicarbonate: Of 8O8bsikc coisas cccasces 24 0 
2 NE eee EA Se RO ee oR EER EO ae 18 0 

WHITE MIXTURE ENAMEL 
CRI he dio ate oan eb mccip a nes nls eee 0 
SOPRGNS (GORE GSS aeksse eibeeeaskwees OC 0 
Bicarpotiate of S006; .......s0ceccsssee O 4 
PROSDUELE OF TRIE. ks .iincccisecsccccsr 3 8 
LIRGGOG OF BEENMORY 5 cin cisce os eclesoesass 0 2 


PyROMETRIC CONES 

It has been found a great convenience for the amateur 
whose experience has ben limited as well as for the 
professional who wants to gauge his heat exactly to 
use pyrometric cones. They consist of a small tri- 
angular clay test piece of regular increasing fusibility 
which are placed in the kiln or muffle furnace with the 
material or ware being fired, and are watched through 
a peep-hole. As the cone fuses and bends, the point 
iouching the base, the proper heat for that cone has 
been reached, a little pinch of clay around the base will 
keep the cone upright. 

The following is a list of the fusing points of certain 
cigar cones. They cover the range of heat used in firing 
vitrifiable oven glaze colors, gold and lusters on metal, 
china, glass, etc. 


No of Cone Deg. Fah Deg. Cent 
aa CG. Aelia ee ee RS oe oi 590 1,094 
021. ee ee ee ee ee 620 1,148 
Meus « 650 1,202 
O10 680 1,256 
01S. 710 1,310 
CY Sere ry es 740 1,364 
Rs so ig ese: an alos Bm Bhp alae ett Wie ok Saline 770 1,418 
a aha eis ea Salar epee orate S00 1,472 
O14. iattiacvie eee ee Sisal a calavicier aed 8350 1,526 
Ce . i Ren Gian & won eaters 860 1,580 
012.. ee re ee ohio 890 1,634 
Oi... 920 1,688 
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Of these No. .017 represents the heat usually em- 
ployed for liquid bright gold and the majority of over- 
glaze colors are made to work best at this heat. 


ENAMELING ON PORCELAIN 


What is usually called “painting on china”’ is in itself 
so big a subject as to call for a separate article on this 
phase of the utilization of gas for firing the product, 
in fact many pages might be written on the goods used 
alone. A brief outline only will be given, therefore, 
and more will be said on the subject in later discussions. 

Dealing with the work done on porcelain slabs, the 
artist often sketches in the subject with India ink. 
Then the work is commenced for the first firing. The 
work can either have a background or can be painted 
without one, and here the skill of the artist is first 
tried. The product of combustion should not enter 
the body of the kiln or the enamels may be injured by 
ihe products of combustion, but the old fallacy that of 
was the only fuel of value has long since died a natural 
death and gas now holds its place in the field. 

The background in the first coloring is often pressed 
in with a small dabber and then the subject taken out 
and arrayed, of course, according to the lights and 
darks and colors of the picture. A first, a second, 
third and perhaps a fourth firing may be required as 
the work goes on, shadows darkening, tints brought out 
and the background receiving the most beautiful and 
effective stippling until at last this work of art stands 
out as a splendid work of technical ability. 

Gas men who have an opportunity should see for 
themselves the lovely results which are brought about 
and whether the kiln be large or small they will benefié 
in more ways than one in following up their customer. 

The types of enamel used for this work are all similar 
to those which have been already given with, however, 
some important variations. It is hoped, however, as al- 
ready mentioned, to refer to these more in detail in a 
later article which will cover the last mentioned use of 
enamels to a far wider extent. 





Sees the End of Use of Fuel in Gas Making 


(Continued from page 26.) 


sale, except possibly some tar. It is well known that 
the first half of the gas distilled from a charge of coal 
is much richer than that evolved towards the end of 
the coking process. Much heat and time, with resulting 
effects on the setting, are used to drive out the last 
of the gas and especially to yield a decent grade of 
coke. A promising field of study would be whether the 
capacity of any retort could not be greatly increased 
and its life per M gas produced prolonged by not at- 
tempting to distil all the gas, but when three-fourths 
or so of the gas (which includes the richer gas) had 
been driven out, draw the coke still hot to the water 
gas generator and complete the conversion of the coke 
into gas. Recent experience with soft coal in water 
gas generators, have taught us how to handle any green 
coke, especially when we remember that hot green coke 
is much more cohesive than when cold. 


LowERED B.tT.u. as Ir Witt Errect DistrisuTION 
Lowering the B.t.u. would necessarily increase pro- 


portionately the volume of the send-out. To get the 
same number of B.t.u. per hour through a consumer’s 


burner, would therefore require either larger mains, 
orifices, etc., or higher pressure. The larger mains are 
cut of question. Suitable increase in pressure would 
be necessary, and in my opinion can produce no detri- 
mental results in the long run. Small leaks, now un- 
perceived, would be manifest, otherwise the joints, 
cocks, etc., should not be affected. 

From the standpoint of the company the whole propo- 
sition of a change in standard reduces to whether a 
million B.t.u. can be delivered cheaper as 450 B.t.u. 
than as 550 B.t.u. or some other standard gas. Reduction 
in one item of expense means increase in another. Less 
oil means more generator fuel per M made and possibly 
per B.t.u. Higher pressure means more cost for pump- 
age and possibly higher leakage. Only direct experi- 
ment, intelligently controlled, or study of plants oper- 
ating on similar standards can determine it. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, first of all, 
the new standard gas must work efficiently in his exist- 
ing equipment, with inexpensive adjustments or changes. 
Secondly he does not submit to a change in quality with- 
out a readjustment in price, because to him the useful- 
ness of the gas is almost exactly in proportion to its 
B.t.u. content. Its efficiency to the consumer must not 
be reduced by increasing the percentage of non-com- 
bustibles. The B.t.u. change should be the result of 
only changes in the proportion of the different chemical 
combustible constituents of the gas and not by dilution 
with inert gases. 

As this is a period when upward readjustments of 
price are just and necessary, the new price should be 
worked out on the basis of the cost of supplying the 
new gas, with the least friction or hardship. Interesting 
experiments by the Bureau of Standards tend to show 


that uniformity in specific gravity of the gas is im- 
portant at the burner. 
Personal experience shows that 450 B.t.u. carbureted 


water gas can be used with fair satisfaction in ordinary 
household appliances by closing the air shutters. 

My personal attitude at the present time is a readiness 
to try any change in standard which preliminary in- 
vestigation indicates may be successfully used in do- 
mostic appliances, provided the gas company has facili- 
ties to distribute the increased volumes satisfactorily, 
and provided it has a good cost keeping system, so that 
it can be proved what a certain quality of gas costs in 
comparison with the old qualities. The emergency faces 
us that positive lack of a supply of oil may require some 
companies to reduce the quality markedly, and sud- 
denly, or cease service altogether. It would be better 
to plan such changes now while some oil is on hand, 
which would allow of meeting an emergency. The 
whole transaction must be frankly exhibited so that the 
intelligent part of the public need have no suspicion 
that the gas industry is up to a trick of essentially 
raising its price. 

When I first planned this paper, I had hoped to get 
positive data, but my sources failed me. I believe, how- 
ever, the general principles outlined are worth your 
consideration, and I hope and trust that progressive en- 
gineering and chemical skill will lead the gas industry 
out of its present distress into a large measure of 
prosperity, satisfaction and service. If any company 
in Virginia believes it is in position to make a practical 
test by operating at a markedly lower standard, and is 
ready and willing to open all the data and results to 
those interested, I believe the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia will co-operate to the fullest extent. 
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Selling the Best Appliances and at Fair 
Profit Sure Way of Establishing New 
Business Department on Profit 
Earning Basis 
J. A. Fornery Advocates a Fixed Sale Price for Appliances—the Pub- 
lic Wants the Best and Is Willing to Pay for It. 


The new-business department of 
a gas company cannot only be 
made self-sustaining and a profit- 
earning department, but is the 
greatest asset that any company 
can have, because of the personal 
touch or the rubbing of shoulders 
with their customers through the 
salesmen of the new-business de- 
partment, declared J. A. Fornery, 
Charlotte, N. C., in a paper before 
the recent convention of the 
Southern Gas Association. 

This fact is particularly true in 
our Southern cities, where the ties 
of kinship or the natural sociabil- 
ity of the Southern people bring 
about an intimate acquaintance of 
almost the entire population. 


These people, particularly the 
ladies, get together quite often, 


either in a social way or through 
church societies; and, of course, 
the ladies have just got to have 
something to talk about. I don’t 
know what your experience has 
been, but it seems to me that the 
chief topic of conversation at these 
meetings is the gas company and 
its service. 

These discussions can be made 
favorable or unfavorable to the lo- 
cal utrlity only through the way its 
service is rendered. We all want 
to render 100 cents’ worth of serv- 
ice for every dollar we receive, and 
have every customer a booster ; but 
this cannot be done by just setting 
a meter and rendering a bill each 
month for the gas used. We must 
keep in touch with our customers 
and correct any mistaken ideas 
they may have about the com- 


pany’s policy and look after their 
small complaints. 


HiGHest Tyre oF SALESMAN 
NECESSARY 


This can only be done through 


salesmen of the highest type. 
These men are hard to get and 
naturally demand substantial re- 


muneration for their services. 

Most of us are and have been 
for some time selling gas on a very 
small margin of profit and, of 
course, have not been justified in 
paying the price necessary to hold 
this type of man; but we can all 
add this man’s salary to the price 
of the appliances we sell, and let 
our customers in this way pay for 
the service they demand. Our 
good American people want and 
demand service, and don’t give a 
hang how much they have to pay 
for it so long as they get service. 

Times Have CHANGED 

This old idea of giving appli 
ances away or selling them at cost 
has done the gas industry more 
harm than anything I know of. 
Our customers don’t want cheap 


merchandise, nor do they want 
good merchandise cheap. They 


want the best and are perfectly 
willing to pay the price. 

Of course, the last two years 
have been abnormal: the price- 
the highest price—has been the 
greatest factor in selling gas ap- 
pliances or any other merchandise, 
and any gas man who has failed to 





take advantage of this opportunity 
to make a good profit on the sale 
of appliances and get his prices up 
to a point where he can make 
money on them has, to my mind, 
missed a golden opportunity. 

There is no good sound business 
reason that will excuse a man for 
allowing his gas sales to stand a 
loss resulting from the sale of ap- 
pliances. Primarily we are all in- 
terested in increasing the gas sales 
on our existing lines with as little 
expense as possible. It is, there- 
fore, of vital interest to the gas 
company to see that its consumers 
use the best appliances they can 
buy. 

The gas company can’t sell them 
all, and there is a demand made on 
the furniture dealers and plumbers 
for appliances. 

How in the world do we ever ex- 
pect to get the best appliances out 
on our lines if we insist upon sell- 
ing our appliances at such a small 
profit that the furniture dealers and 
plumbers can’t compete with us 
with the same quality of goods? 

Some of you may feel that your 
consumers have been buying appli- 
ances at cost for so long that you 
might as well go out of business as 
to try to raise the prices. If any- 
one has this idea you want to get 
it out of your head right now. 

Up to a short time ago we sold 
appliances in Charlotte at cost, not 
at the cost of doing business but 
at the actual cost of the appliance; 
in fact, in most cases we actually 
paid our customers to take an ap- 
pliance and use it. We made no 
charge for connecting ranges or for 
small piping jobs. 


SELLING APPLIANCES AT A FAIR 
PROFIT 

When we finally decided to sell 
our appliances at a profit and make 
the new-business department stand 
alone, we were met with severe 
criticism and were offered all kinds 
of advice from within our organi- 
zation. The question uppermost 
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in everyone's mind was, How much 
profit are you going to add to the 
appliance? and look out that you 


don’t go higher than the dealers 
and throw all the business their 
way and get our customers all 


down on us for profiteering. 

We didn’t want to profiteer; but 
our dealers’ price didn’t worry us 
in the least, for we knew that our 
laws would uphold any man in 
business who was making a rea- 
sonable profit on the capital invest 
ed and that if he didn’t make a rea- 
sonable profit his creditors would 
see to it that he didn’t stay in busi- 
ness very long. 

With this fact perfectly clear in 
our mind we started an adjustment 
of prices. 

After finding out what it was 
costing us to do business, which is 
the most important factor when it 
comes to setting a price on any 
piece of merchandise, and adding 
this to the cost of the appliance, 
plus a fair profit, the cost of in- 
stallation and salesmen’s commis 
sion, we found that most of our ap- 
pliances were advanced 90 to 100 
per cent over our old sale prices. 

Then we started charging for all 
piping work and for labor to con- 
nect appliances where no material 
was required. 

[ must say that there was a cer 
tain element that raised all kinds 
of objections to the charges for pip 
ing; but I have heard any 
serious objections to the increase 
in the prices of appliances, and the 
result has been that the dealers, as 
well as ourselves, have sold more 
and better appliances, and I know 
we have much better satisfied con 
sumers. 


never 


At a recent meeting in Greens- 
boro of the North Carolina Gas As- 
sociation, called for the purpose of 
arriving at some basis for a rate 
commensurate to the gas compa- 
nies and the public, nineteen out 
of twenty-one companies were rep- 
resented and some startling facts 
were revealed. Some companies 
were drifting along on their old 
contracts for coal and oil, and had 
apparently given no thought to the 
future high costs of labor, coal and 
oil. 

I venture to say that if such a 
meeting were called for the pur- 
pose of comparing the prices 
charged for appliances even more 
startling facts would be brought 
out. 

I consider it just as necessary for 
us to get together on the prices we 


charge and adopt some basis for a 
uniform scale price, so that when a 
consumer moves from one city to 
another he will find the charges for 
a given appliance or piping work 
to be in keeping with those charged 
by the other companies. 


Sales Force of the Hoffman 
Heater Company Holds First 
Annual Convention 


annual 
force of 


first 
sales 


The convention of 
the the Hoffman 
Heater Company took place at the 
new Lorain, O., factory during the 
week of June 7 to 12, the branch 
managers and agents from all parts 
of the country being present and 
prepared for an interesting and in- 
structive, as well as pleasant, meet- 
ing. The men were all registered 
at the Flotel Cleveland and were 
transported to and from the factory 
in taxicabs. 

The first two days of the meet- 
ing were devoted to papers pre- 
pared by the various managers and 
were the subject of much discus 
sion, the outcome of which was in- 
structive and The 
last day was general 
discussion in the morning session 
and was consummated in the after 
noon by a trip to Cedar Point by 
special car, where all enjoyed the 
many amusements and 
offered by this resort. The ban- 
quet held in the private dining 
room at the Point was the scene of 
much merriment and speechmak- 
ing. 

The meeting had the effect of 
carrying to the various managers a 
new idea and conception of the 
company—a realization of the im- 
mense growth that has taken place 
in the last few years. It brought 
them in close and personal touch 
with the management, and they all 
returned to their respective places 
with the thought that back of them 
is a big, strong, growing institu- 
tion. 


constructive. 
devoted to 


diversions 


Among those present were many 
old representatives and water heat- 
er men whose names are familiar 
to many in the field, including: 


C. L. Fairfield and W. L. Hallett. 
Bosten, Mass.;: W. Howard Ar- 
righi and J. C. Fullerton, New 


York, N. Y.; J. R. Wheeler and S. 
W. Barrow, Washington, D. C.: 
George B. Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. B. Lees, Cleveland, Ohio: G. S. 


Perrine, Akron, Ohio: E. 7. Baum- 


gardner, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. V. 
omar, Louisville, Ky.; F. A. Col 
lins, Chicago, Ill.; E. R. Clark, De- 
troit, Mich.; F. S. Gouldthrite, St. 
Paul, Minn.; J. G. Gouldthrite, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; A. S. Davis, 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. H. Parker, Tulsa 
Okla.; L. M. Taylor, Dallas, Tex. ; 
J. A. Kimmel, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
George H. Littlejohn and Henry 
Eggers, San Francisco, Cal.; H. S. 
Harris, Oakland, Cal.; E. H. Ches- 
ter, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. H. Bab- 
cock, J. M. Jones lr. G. Arrow- 
smith, F. J. Zinke, R. \W. Johnston, 
T. McGeachie and \WV. A. Donald- 
son. 


Dividends Declared 


H. M. Byllesby & Company has 


made the following dividend an 
nouncements: 
The board of directors of the 


Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock of the 


company, payable July 20, 1920, to 


stockholders of record June 30. 1920. 
The board of directors « the 
Western States Gas & Electric Com 


pany, Eureka, Cal., has declared the 


regular quarterly dividend of 1% 


per cent on the preferred stock of 
the company, payable July 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record June 30, 
1920. 

The board of directors of the 
Ottumwa Railway & Light Com 
pany, Ottumwa, Iowa, has declared 


the regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock of 


the company, pavable July 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record June 30, 
1920. 

The board of directors of the 


Mountain States Power Company 
has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, pay 
able July 20, 1920, to stockholders 
of record June 30, 1920. 

The board of directors of the 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Company has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent on the preferred 
capital stock of the company, pay- 
able July 24, 1920, to stockholders 
of record June 30, 1920. 


Tue Unitrep Gas-Evectric Com- 
PANY, New York, declared the reg- 
ular semi-annual dividend of 2% 
per cent on the preferred stock, pay- 
able July 15 to stock of record June 
30. 
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Embargo Put on Coal from 
U. S. to Europe 


A virtual embargo upon the ship- 
ment of coal to Europe or any other 
part of the globe from North Atlan 
tic ports of the United States has 
been declared in order that New 
England’s threatened industries and 
utilities might receive priority in the 
matter of fuel shipments. The order, 
which was determined upon by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
a meeting in Washington on June 19, 
was made public at the office of J. 
W. Howe, commissioner, at the 
Tidewater Coal Exchange 

Similar priorities, it is understood, 


will be ordered for New York, Phila 


delphia and Baltimore, where trans- 
portation companies and other pub- 
lic utilities are feeling the pinch 
most keenly. Lack of cars rather 
than lack of coal is at the bottom of 
the shortage. 


Under a rigid interpretation of the 
order no ship in a port from Charles 


ton north to the Canadian border 
could obtain even bunker coal to take 
her to Halifax or some other near-by 


port not in the United States, but it 
is unlikely that the order will be car- 
ried out so strictly. Commissioner 
Howe, as the representative of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
here and in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more is intrusted with the issuance 
of permits for shipments to piers and 
is directed to issue such permit “only 
upon a showing that the destination 
of the water movement of such coal 
is a United States coastwise point, 
or if otherwise, that the preference 
and priority hereby directed (to New 
England) will not be impeded there- 
by, and in any event that the shipper 
or consignee will be able to unload 
such coal at the port of transship- 
ment without delay to the rail equip- 
ment.” Other commisioners in 
Charleston, Newport News and Nor- 
folk have similar orders. 

While it was being decided to pre- 
vent the use of many badly needed 
cars for transportation of coal des- 





tined for Europe, a big get-together 
meeting was held in New York City 
between representatives of railroads, 
the Interborough, B. R. T. and other 
public utilities and the Public Service 
Commission. The result was an 
agreement by the railroads to do 
everything possible to get coal to the 
city, and by the public utilities to 
stand together and lend power or 
to prevent the shutting down of 
of them. 


coal 
any 
The embargo upon foreign ship- 


ments of coal will have a marked 


effect upon shipping, for not only are 
many foreign owned vessels bunker 
ing here for return trips, but great 
numbers of American and foreign 


carrying nothing but coal 
to European ports. It is said that 
80 per the ships allocated by 
the United States Shipping Board to 
steamship companies are under con 
tract to carry coal cargoes. The 
England is re 
one-third the 
and in consequence not only 
country but much of Europe 
looks to the United States 
Coal production here is estimated at 
60 per cent of normal, but stringency 
of freight cars has made the short 
age much more marked. 

In its order the commission makes 
no mention of the coal shortage, but 
bases its action upon a “shortage of 
equipment and congestion of traffic, 


vessels are 


cent of 


production of coal 

ported to be about 
normal, 
that 


a, 
tor coal. 


aggravated by unfavorable labor 
conditions which continue to exist 


upon the lines of common carriers.” 


U. G. I. Dividend Payment 


The United 
Company, 


Gas Improvement 
Pas 
nounces that dividends on new issue 
preferred stock will be payable Sept. 

Dec. March 15 and June 15 
to holders of stock of 
the 
last day of preceding month instead 
Dec. 1, 


Philadelphia, 


an- 


preferred 


record at close of business on 
of being payable Sept. 1, 


March 1 and June 1. 


Public Service Gas Company 
Will File New Rate 
Schedule 


Refused a differential rate for gas 
based on varying 
the Board of Public Utility Commis 
sioners in Trenton, N. J., the Public 
Service Company of Newark, 
N. J., has announced that it will file, 
as soon as papers can be prepared, a 
new and higher rate schedule for gas 
sold to domestic and wholesale con 


costs of fuel oil by 


Gas 


sumers. The utilities board de 
clined to permit a fluctuating price 
because it believes stability 1s essen 


tial in the conduct of 
pany. 


a utility com 


The company’s statement follows: 

“In filing itial to be 
applied to the price ot Publi 
Service Gas Company sought to give 
its patrons 
equit able basis of cost 
vise. The 
gest ed because oil is one of the basic 
materials ente ring into the man 
ufacture of gas and because the price 


an oil differes 


cr 
gas 


service on the most 
could 
differential was 


4 
O1l 


Taw 


of oil is much higher now than it 
was last August when the gas com 
pany made a contract for a year’s 
supply. 

‘The board of public utility com 


missioners has disapproved the oil 
differential and given its 
therefor. But the f remains that 
there is such an increase in the price 
of oil that the gas company cannot 
go on making gas at the new costs 
and selling it at the present rates. 
Nor are the increases confined to oil 
alone. Coal has taken a big jump 
and labor has long since demanded 
and is receiving higher wages than 
those prevailing when the rate for 
gas was fixed at $1.15 per 1,000. 
“With these conditions confronting 
it the company has no alternative but 
to file a new rate for gas that will 
cover the new increased costs of 
manufacture. Such a rate will be 
filed as soon as the papers can be 
prepared. It will not be designed to 
increase the profits of the company 
and will be kept at the lowest figure 


reasons 


Tact 
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that will meet the exigencies of the 
situation. 

“The conditions which the gas in- 
dustry faces throughout the country 
are almost insuperable. Such basic 
materials as oil and coal are far 
short of normal production quantities 
and the demand for them is greater 
than ever. Coal is not being mined 
to the same extent as in some other 
years, and more is being exported 
than usual. The output of crude oil 
has fallen off materially and at the 
same time the production of gaso- 
lene has increased to such an extent 
that the volume of gas oil available 
for the manufacture of gas is mil- 
lions of barrels short of former 
years. 

“On top of all this the inability of 
the railroads to function to capacity 
has retarded shipments of such coal 
and oil as are produced. All of which 
creates what is regarded as the most 
acute situation that has ever con- 
fronted the gas companies, and the 
general public has no conception of 
the difficulties encountered by them 
in procuring enough basic materials 
for the manufacture of gas.” 





Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company Granted Tempo- 
rary Rate of $1.15 


Gas consumers of Chicago, IIl., 
are to pay $1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft. for 
their gas until further notice. 

The Public Utilities Commission 
has made public this new rate, but 
in a statement issued declared that 
the rate is temporary only and will 
be revised as soon as the hearings 
now on as to the valuation of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
properties have been concluded and 
the actual value of the properties has 
been determined. 


The rate quoted is the one that the 
small consumer—the householder— 
will have to pay. For those using 
gas in wholesale quantities, such as 
public buildings, manufactories, etc., 
the new rate is fixed at $1 per 1,000 
for all over 50,000 ft. used. The 
old rate was 85 cents per 1,000 cu. 
ft. for all over the first 350 cu. ft. 
used, the first being rated at 35 cents 
per 1,000. Under the new rate the 
first 400 cu. ft. or less will cost 60 
cents per 1,000. 

In the statement issued with the 
order the commissioners declared 
they found after weeks of inquiry 
and hearing testimony that the evi- 


has been 
of 11% 


dence showed the company 
losing money at the rate 


cents per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas, or ap- 
proximately $10,000 per day. This 


the commissioners set forth, is due 
to the increased cost of production— 
of wages, materials that enter into 
the manufacture of gas and other 
items. The evidence showed that the 
operating expenses have advanced 
all along the line and that the plants 
of the company have depreciated in 
value and efficiency, according to the 
statement. 

It is believed that the hearings as 


to the valuation of the plants will 
not be concluded under several 
months and that even at its conclu- 
sion there will be no material reduc- 
tion in the price of gas. 

The order, made public by Chair- 
man James H. Wilkerson, follows: 

“The commission has passed an or- 
der authorizing increases in the rates 
of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, the order to be effective 
until the completion of the pending 
valuation proceedings. A _ primary 
rate of $1.15 net per 1,000 and a 
secondary or a wholesale rate of $1 
net per 1,000 are provided. 

“Provision is made for a minimum 
monthly charge of 60 cents for the 
first 400 cu. ft. or less. 

“The evidence before the commis- 
sion showed that the operating ex- 
penses of the company have greatly 
increased on account of advancing 
prices of gas, oil, coke, coal and 
other supplies. The company has 
also been required to increase the 
wages of its employees. The actual 
cost of producing and distributing 
gas as shown by the evidence, in- 
cluding allowance for depreciation 
and taxes, is substantially 9614 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. Under the present 
85 cent rate the company has been 
losing 11% cents per 1,000 on gas, 
or at the rate of $10,000 per day. 

“The allowance for return on in- 
vestment is at the rate of 20 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. This represents a 
fair return on the very lowest value 
which it is possible to place upon the 
company’s property, as disclosed by 
the evidence in the case. A lower 
return would undoubtedly be held by 
the courts to be confiscatory. The 
order is temporary in character and 
is subject to revision when the valua- 
tion proceedings are concluded.” 

Chairman Wilkerson added that 
the action of the commission was 
unanimous. 


Exhibitors to Date at the 1920 
Exhibition of the A. G. A. 
Young Bros. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
B. Ryan Co., New York, N. Y. 
Humphrey Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Will W. Barnes, East Orange, N. 
N 


— 


Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
General Gas Appliance Co., New 


York, N. , 2 

The Surface Combustion Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Quick Meal 
Louis, Mo. 

The Crandall Pettee Co., New York, 
N. Y. ‘ 

New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Welsbach Co., Gloucester, N. J. 

The Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

The Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Barnett Foundry & Machine Co., 
Irvington, N. J. 

Robertshaw Mfg. Co., Youngwood, 
Pa. 

Ruud Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Famous Oven Mfg. Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

> G. S. Blodgett Co., Burlington, 


Stove Co. Div., St. 


Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 

The A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hugo Mfg. Co., West Duluth, Minn. 

Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Wm. M. Crane Co., New York, N. Y. 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, III. 

George D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
Ill. 

General Gas Light Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Kompak Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa. 

The Ofeldt Gas-Fired Boiler Co., 
Inc., Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

The Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The J. H. Grayson Mfg. Co., Athens, 
Ohio. 

Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Union Stove Works, New York, 
N. Y. 

Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Royal Art Glass Co., New York, 
N. Y. 
Geo. M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, 
Ill. 
National 
Ohio. 
The Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Improved Appliance Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., 
York, N. Y. 

Burroughs Adding Machine 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Lattimer Stevens Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Bacharach Industrial 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, 
Pa. 

United Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Precision Instrument Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co., New York, N. Y. 


Stove Co. Div., Lorain, 


New 


Ce. 


Instrument 


Pittsburgh Meter Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

American Meter Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


Metric Metal Works, Erie, Pa. 

The Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Quigley Furnace 
New York, N. Y. 

Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Western Gas Construction Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, 
ra. 

The De Matteis Broiler Svstem Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Johnson Gas Appliance Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Monroe Calculating 
New York, N. Y. 

J. B. Slattery & Bro., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Co., 


Specialties 


Machine Co., 





Gas Plant to Be Sold by 
Receiver 

C. E. Paris, receiver for the Im- 

perial Valley Gas Company, El Cen- 

tro, Cal., has secured from the Su- 

perior Court an order of foreclosure 


and sale at the instance of the bond- 
holders of the company. The prop- 
erty foreclosed on consists of the 
generating plant in the city and the 
distributing systems of Brawley, I[m- 
perial and El Centro, Cal., and it 
will be sold at auction. 

The company has never been a 
money maker. The plant when in- 
stalled was second hand, not in con- 
dition, engineers have reported, to be 
economically handled, and unneces- 
sary expense of manufacturing gas 
and loss of the product from leaky 
mains are any possible dividends. 
Two years ago the company was 
granted an increase in rate to $2.60 
per 1,000 ft., far more than charged 
in many southern California cities, 
but loss of business followed, and the 
company was in worse position than 
before the raise was granted. 

Attempts have been made to sell 
the plant to the people, but the gen- 
eral impression prevails that 
much water has been put into the 
stock and bonds to make the com- 
pany self-sustaining even under the 
best circumstances. Additional cap- 
ital was recently asked for, and the 
local capitalists refused because of 
the belief that increased capitaliza- 
tion would mean nothing more than 
additional loss. 

Under the terms of the proposed 
sale, the stock will be entirely wiped 
out, the bondholders will probably 
collect not more than 25 per cent of 
their original investment, and the 
plant will be bid in by some of the 
bondholders, to be junked unless it 
can be secured by the cities of El 
Centro, Imperial and Brawley at a 
valuation which seems in accord with 
actual worth. 

The three cities do not desire to 
have the company suspend, but op- 
position to paying book prices for the 
dilapidated plant is too strong to 
permit the city councils to do busi- 
ness with the company on any other 
than a low valuation. If a reasonable 
offer for the properties is made to 
the cities, they will probably take 
them over. 


too 


THE Onto Cities Gas Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has appointed the 


Guaranty Trust Companv trustee 
b pan) 


under the Ohio Cities Gas Company 
trust agreement, dated June 1, 1920, 
securing an authorized issue of $10,- 
000,000 per value seven per cent con- 


vertible serial gold notes, dated June 
1, 1920. 





Distribution of Gas Co. Hold- 
ings of Interest to General 


Public Whether Stock- 

holders or Not 

The following bulletin has been 
sent out by the Emergency Council 
of the American Gas Association to 
gas company executives: 

How is the stock of your gas com- 
pany distributed ? 

How many stockholders have you? 

To what extent is your public in- 
terested in your company from a 
stockholder’s standpoint ? 

Figures compiled by the Consolli- 
‘dated Gas Company of New York 
show that 8,275 men and women, 
estates, etc., are stockholders in the 
company. Of this number only 1,560 
own more than one hundred shares ; 
1,335 persons are shown each to own 
one, two or three shares, but not 
more than nine; 2,704 persons own 
between ten and twenty-five shares 
each; between twenty-five and fifty 
shares are held by each of 1,371, 
while each of 1,305 others own from 
fifty-one to one hundred shares. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company of Chicago has considera- 
bly more than 7,000 stockholders. 
This stock is held by school teachers, 
clergymen, stenographers, lawyers, 
physicians, dentists, mechanics, po- 
licemen, firemen, and many women. 
Fifty per cent of these stockholders 
live in Chicago. Many have held 
their stock for a great many years 
and have depended upon its divi- 
dends for a certain income. 

How about your company 
holdings? Would not similar facts 
concerning your stockholders prove 
of great interest to your gas 
sumers and public in general? 

If the stock of your company is 
widely distributed, why not let the 
public know about it? Will not this 
knowledge react favorably upon the 
officials before whom you must go to 
seek increased rates that your com- 
pany may meet the unprecedented in- 
creased cost of gas-making material 
and continue to supply an_ indis- 
pensable public service? 

Your consumers constitute 
your public. Keep them truthfully 
informed through your local news- 
papers of your real needs, and keep 
officials of your public utility and 
regulatory bodies informed as to how 
deeply and vitally your public is con- 
cerned. 

In doing this you will have taken a 
long step toward improving your own 
condition as well as that of the gas 
industry in general. 


gas 


con- 


gas 
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Plans Complete for Sixth Na- 
tional Chemical Exposition 
of Chemical Industries 


Returning to New York City after 
an absence of a year—last year’s ex- 
position was held in Chicago—the 
Sixth National Chemical Exposition 
of Chemical Industries will open in 
Grand Central Palace, Sept. 20, and 
continue until Sept. 25, inclusive. 
The expansion in the industry, as 
shown by the increased number otf 
exhibitors, necessitates the use of 
four floors in the Palace, and Charles 
F. Roth and Fred W. Payne, man- 
agers of the show, continue to receive 
applications for space almost daily, 
so great is the interest in the exposi- 
tion. 

Total applications for space up to 
Tune 30, were 358, which is a new 
record. In Chicago last year there 
were 351 exhibitors, while at the pre- 


vious New York show in 1918, the 
number was 334. Considering the 
fact that the first exposition was 


staged in 1915 and that only 83 ex- 
hibits were in place, the growth of the 
exposition is really remarkable. The 
increase in the attendance is also evi- 
dence of the interest that has been 
aroused. In 1915 only 63,000 visitors 
attended the show, while in Chicago 
last the records showed that 
more than 111,000 had seen the ex- 
position. 

Followers of the previous exposi- 
tions have commented on the changes 


year 


for the better that have occurred 
since the initial show. The exhibits 
are more comprehensive due to 


progressive development ; the type of 
representatives in charge of the ex- 
hibits are men who not only know 
their business, but are eager to ex- 
plain the minutest detail io visitors. 
The visitors themselves have gradu 
ated from the curious element to real 
students of the chemical 
This fact alone proves the value of 
the yearly expositions for it i 
educate that such shows are held. 
During and since the war chem 
istry has come more and more in 
contact with the great American in 
dustries. In fact, 
ical industry 
“the partner 


situation. 


is to 


recently the chem 
has been referred to as 
of big business.”” Man 
ufacturers are realizing on the money 
that has been put into research and 
the returns as the experiments pro 
gress promise even more wonderful 
dividends. There is now no doubt 
but that much responsibility rests on 
chemistry to bring the activities of 
the nation back to their accustomed 


channels. Science without a doubt 
if given the opportunity, will aid 
trade. 

One fact stands out even in the do- 
mestic side of chemistry and that is 
that during the war chemists taught 
army cooks more about foodstuffs 
and feeding than had been learned 
since Columbus discovered America. 
This knowledge has seeped into 
homes. 

Two new sections will feature the 
exposition this year. These are the 
Fuel Economy Section and the Ma- 
terials Handling Section. Both are 
considered very important. Fuel 
economy section will embrace ex 
hibits of machinery and apparatus, 
furnaces, producers, stokers and all 
devices for the economic utilization, 
or more efficient combustion of fuel. 
The constantly mounting cost of fuel 
as well as its increasing scarcity 
makes enlightenment on these vital 
subjects necessary. 

In the material handling section 
will be a series of exhibits showing 
machinery and equipment for the 
handling of material such as: con 
veying, transporting, elevating, and 
included will be weighing, measuring 
and power transmission equipment. 
Practically every industry in some 
phase of its operations must convey 
its products in some manner. There 
is a shortage of man power, and when 
available man power demands a high 
wage. In the meantime the manu- 
facturer must handle his raw mate- 
rial, material in process of manufac- 
ture, and the finished product. It is 
expected that the material handling 
section will impress with its features 
showing that machinery not 
means economy, but 
efficiency. 


only 
also increased 

The business side of the exposition 
will have many interesting phases. 
These include on subjects 
which will be developed in the two 
new sections of the exposition, and 
sessions on chemical engineering for 
which elaborate programs have been 
planned. Motion pictures which will 
have keen interest for technical men, 
will be part of the program and there 
wil also be addresses for the educa- 
tion of the public. 


sessions 


The committee in charge of the 
exposition includes: Charles H. 
Herty, editor Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, chair- 
man; Raymond F. Bacon, director 
Mellon Institute; L. H. Baekeland, 
member Naval Consulting Board: 
Henry B. Faber, consulting chemist : 


Ellwood Hendrick, president the 





Chemists’ Club; Bernhard C. Hesse, 
General Chemical Company; W. 5S. 
Sandis, president American Electro- 
chemical Society; A. D. Little, 
president Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 
William G. Nichols, chairman board 
General Chemical Society; W. A, 
Noyes, president American Chem- 
ical Society; H. C. Parmlee, editor 
Chemical and Metallurgical En- 
gineering; R. P. Perry, vice-presi- 
dent the Barrett Company; T. B. 
Wagner, vice-president U. S. Food 
Products Corporation; David Wes 


son, president American Institute 
Chemical Engineering, and M. C 
Whittaker, president U. S. Indus 


trial Chemical Company. 


Massachusetts Companies De- 
clare Dividends 


The trustees of the Massachusetts 
Gas Companies declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent 
on the common stock, payable Aug. 
2 to holders of record July 16. Divi 
dends declared by the subsidiaries, 
with the exception of the New Eng 
land Fuel & Transportation Com 
pany, are payable June 29 to holders 
of record June 26. The New Fng 
land Fuel & Transporation dividend 
is payable June 28 to holders of rec 


ord June 26. Subsidiary dividends 


follow: Boston Consolidated, 1! 
per cent; Citizens Quincy, 2 per 
cent; East Boston, 2 per cent; New 


England Fuel & Transportation, 1 
per cent; Newton-Watertown, 4 per 
cent. 


New Scrubber Being Used 
with Success by Chatta- 
nooga Company 


The Chattanooga Coke & 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
now using with great success a large 
bubbling washer made for them by 
the Western Gas Construction Com 
pany of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
chased through the Semet 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y. 

This type of scrubber has proven 
very satisfactory. It is a duplicate 
of previous units in the plant. The 
general design consists of a number 
of cast iron hoods covering vapor 
openings. External overflows are 
provided to enable the liquor to cir 
culate freely from each section to 
the one under it. The builders have 
any 


Gas 


and pur 
Solvay 


so arranged the scrubber that 
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f these numerous hoods can readi- 
ly be removed through a door in the 
side without the necessity of tearing 
lown the entire machine to give it a 
good cleaning. 


Civic Organizations of Chicago 
Take More Liberal Attitude 
Toward Public Utilities 


Eight of the leading commercial 
and civic organizations of Chicago 
ippeared before the Public Utilities 
Commission of Illinois on June 18 
and filed a memorial asking that the 


commission grant immediate relief 


in the way of financial assistance to 
the utilities operating in Chicago. 
The memorial says: 

“Inability to supply the demands 
for public service is not only a seri- 
ous and continuous menace to the 
commercial development of Chicago, 
but some of our citizens are in immi- 
nent danger of being deprived of 
necessary light and heat in their 
homes and transportation to and 
from their places of business or em- 
ployment.” 


It was asserted that owing to the 
known financial condition of the 
utilities and the present state of the 
money market, which prevents the 
investment of capital except at pro- 
hibitory rates of interest, the various 
public utility corporations, as a mat- 
ter of plain business judgment, can- 
not make any extensions of service 
except such as are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

It was contended that the test of 
the reasonableness of the rate, both 
to the public and to the utilities, can 
only be determined by experiment, in 
many cases where the commission 
would not have the time to give 
thorough consideration to the case 
without working disaster by the de 
lay. 

The awakening of commercial and 
civic bodies to the public utility situ- 
ation, and the need for a more liberal 
attitude toward public utilities on 
the part of regulatory authorities, 
are matters for immediate considera- 
tion. That eight of the leading or- 
ganizations of this character in Chi- 
cago, the second largest city of the 
country, should take the initiative in 
such a matter, indicates keen recog- 
nition of the consequences which 


must follow a restricted policy to- 
ward public utilities. 


Stacey Mfg. Company Appeals 
to Commerce Com- 
mission for Relief 

The following is a telegram sent 
by the Stacey 
pany, of 

National ¢ 


tric 


Manufacturing Com- 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to the 
ommittee, Gas and Elec- 
Washington. D. C 
asking for relief 


tion situation: 


Service, 


in the transporta- 


National Committee, Gas and 
Electric Service, 
Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C 


On ruling of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under 
date June 17, effective June 21, 
relative to loading gondola cars for 
other purposes than coal, it will be 
impossible for us to complete gas 
holder contracts for the following 
points unless we can get proper 
railroad equipment, and we appeal 
through you to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ffor_ relief: 
Richmond, Va.; Williamsport, Pa. 
(two holders); Memphis, Tenn.; 
Granite City, IIl.: Denver, Col. 
(two holders); Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Fond du Lac, 
Wis.; Port Arthur, Tex.; Baytown, 
Tex.; Rock Island, IIL; Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 
Ludington, Mich., and Baltimore, 
Md. On account of coal shortage 
last year and threatened shortage 
this year, many gas companies are 
preparing to heat homes this com- 
ing winter with and above 
mentioned points have not suffi- 
cient storage capacity to take care 
of the demand unless these hold- 
ers can be completed by fall We 
have fabricated and ready for ship- 
ment in our shops approximately 
fifteen cars of material for 
warding to various points. 


account of 


San 


gas, 


for- 
The 
steel companies in the Pittsburgh 
district advise 
proximately 


material for 


that they have ap- 

twenty c 

us which will 

be shipped to Cincinnati f 
1 


ars of raw 
have to 
or fabri- 


Can we 


cation in these structures. 


not secure permit from Interstate 
Commerce Commission for loading 
ibove 


condola cars for shipment to; 
points? Also permit f 

gondola cars at Pittsburgh with 
raw material now ready? Will 
send representative to Washington 
if advisable. Immediate action im- 
perative and we request you advise 
us at earliest possible moment. 


Stacey Mrce. Co. 


rr loading 





Deepest Oil Wells in the World 
Found 


During the last few years the 
Hope Natural Gas Company and the 
People’s Natural Gas Company, both 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., have been drilling 
deep wells in northern West Virginia 
and 
find deeper oil bearing and gas bear 
ing sands, their 
reach, if possible, the horizon of the 
rich Clinton sand of Ohio, which, 
according to Dr. I. C. White, the 
State West Virginia, 
should be his region at 


southwestern Pennsylvania to 


obiect being to 


geologist of 
found in thi 
depths between 7,000 and 8,000 feet. 

The first exceptionally deep well 
thus drilled, the R. A. Geary well, is 
about four miles northwest of Mc 
Donald, Pa., and about 20 miles 
southwest of Pittsburgh. The mouth 
of the well is about 1,050 ft. above 
sea level. The well penetrates the 
Gordon stray sand, the last of the 
usual gas sands in this region, at a 
depth of 1,971 ft. From this point 
to a depth of 6,700 ft. the strata 
penetrated are alternately “lime” and 
“slate,” from 6,700 to the bottom, 
7,248 ft., they are “sand” and “lime” 
interspersed with about 60 ft. of rock 
salt. 

The second deep well was drilled 
by the Hope Natural Gas Company, 
on the farm of M. O. Goff, about 
eight miles northeast of Clarksburg, 
in northern West Virginia. The well 
begins 200 ft. below the level of the 
Pittburgh coal and penetrates the 
usual oil-bearing and gas-bearing 
sands, the lowest being the Bayard, 
which lies at a depth of 2,210 ft. 
The third deep well is about eight 
miles southeast of Fairmont, W. Va. 
The Bayard sand, the lowest of the 
gas sands, was found in this well at 
a depth of 2,050 ft. 


Named in order of depth, the four 


deepest wells in the world are the 
Lake, 7,579 ft.: the Goff, 7,386; a 
well at Cuzuchow, Germany, 7,248, 


and the | eary, 7,248 ry 
est wells in the world are 
the Lake and the Goff. the Luke 


1e two deep- 


1 . . 
thererore 


sur 

11 by the large 
passing the German well by the large 
margin of 231 ft. In comparison 


with these great depths, other depths 


reached by the wells or mines in the 


the earth are insignificant. 





crust of 


THE ADIRONDACK Licut & POWER 
CORPORATION has 


4 “11 
rate wil 


that a 
new gas go into effect July 
11, raising the price from $1 to $1.50 
per 1,000 ft. net, the minimum charge 
and discount for payment 


remaining the 


announced 


prompt 


Sale. 
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Massachusetts Utilities Board 
Recommends Higher Rates 
for Railroads 

The State Department of Public 
Utilities of Massachusetts has made 
reply to the request of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its views 
on the petition of the railroads for 
an increase in freight rates. 

The reply states that it feels “from 
every point of view that serious con- 
sequences will follow from a con 
tinued starving of the roads and that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should grant the railroads suffi- 
cient revenue to enable them to ful- 
fill their functions properly and ade- 
quately to serve the public in the 
manner and to the extent which the 
common weal demands.” 

The reply follows: 

“The Department of Public Utili- 
ties of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has carefully considered the 
railroad situation so far as conditions 
exist within its jurisdiction, and has 
reached the following conclusions 
which it respectfully submits for the 
consideration of your honorable 
board: 

“The integrity of the transporta- 
tion system is as vital to the welfare 
of the body politic as the proper 
functioning of the circulatory system 
is to the welfare of the body physical. 
The railroads, owing to a variety of 
circumstances unnecessary to recite, 
have reached a condition where they 
do not and cannot at the present mo- 
ment serve the vital needs of the 
country. 

“This is a matter of the greatest 
consequence, not only to the public 
institutions, utilities and industries 
of Massachusetts, but to every resi- 
dent of this commonwealth. This 
condition must be met in a large and 
statesmanlike way. The resources 
of the railroads must be made ade- 
quate to meet the emergency. 

“The condition of the railroads in 
Massachusetts, both as to roadbed 
and rolling stock, is such as to create 
grave apprehension as to their future 
safe operation unless they receive 
sufficient income to enable them to 
put and maintain their properties in 
proper order. As illustrations of 
this, two derailments have occurred 
recently in Massachusetts owing to 
the inability of the railroads to se- 
cure the means to keep the roadbeds 
in proper repair. While we do not 
wish to overemphasize this point or 
to disturb the public mind unneces- 
sarily, we feel that unless adequate 
income is allowed the railroads, the 


public will not only be deprived of 
the proper facilities which we have 
pointed out, but will actually run 
serious risks of life and limb while 
traveling. 

“Any question as to the extent of 
proposed increases should, we feel, 
in view of the conditions now obtain- 
ing, be resolved in favor of the rail- 
roads. 

“To give the railroads somewhat 
less than subsequent experience may 
demonstrate that they were entitled 
to will be seriously prejudicial to the 
interests of the community, while, 
if what is given them proves in the 
course of events to have been some- 
what higher than was necessary at 
the time, very little, if any, damage 
will be done the public, because sub 
sequent adjustments can be made, 
and, even if they are not made sea 
sonably, income derived in excess of 
proper current requirements will be 
largely, if not entirely, needed for 
depreciation and deferred mainte- 
nance. We believe, therefore, that 
the railroad requirements should be 
met in a large spirit. 


“While the situation should be 
dealt with, in our opinion, in the way 
which we have indicated, we venture 
the suggestion that your honorable 
board should recognize fully the pe- 
culiar situation of New England with 
respect to transportation, the excep- 
tional difficulties which confront its 
railroads and the vital need of suita- 
ble adjustments in rates and divi- 
sions thereof to meet our emerg- 
encies and give adequate and ap- 
propriate relief accordingly.” 





Haverhill Gas Light Club 
Holds Outing 


The Haverhill Light Club, 
Haverhill, Mass., held a_ twilight 
party at Canobie Lake Park on June 
24. The employees and their fami- 
lies left on special cars at 4.30, <A 
ball game between the office em- 
ployees, captained by C. R. Roberts, 
and the works, captained by A. Du- 
bois, resulted in a victory for the of- 
fice with a score of 5-4. J. W. Mur- 
phy and W. Bell were umpires. A 
basket lunch was enjoyed in the 
grove and dancing and other attrac- 
tions added to the afternoon’s enter- 

Edgar, general 


Gas 


tainment. H. C. 


manager of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
Boston, attended the affair as the 
guest of the Haverhill Gas Light 
Company. 








N. Y. Consolidated Stock 

The granting of a temporary in 
junction to the Consolidated 
Company, New York City, restrain 
ing the State, county and public ser 
vice officials from enforcing the 80 


(gas 


cent gas law and permitting the com 
pany to make a temporary charge of 
$1 in place of the old rate was al 
most immediately reflected in the 
market action of the stock. When 
the news was flashed on the financial 
ticker service the stock advanced 
sharply on better buying than it has 
experienced for some time. The in- 
terpretation placed on the action of 
the Federal court was that the regu- 
lating bodies may change their posi- 
tion and be willing to meet the com- 
pany at least half-way in the matter 
of its applications for increased 
rates. Six of the company’s sub- 
sidiaries participate in the higher 
rate under the injunction. The 
Kings County Lighting Company 
obtained a similar injunction. 


Natural Gas Company to 
Limit Supply to Con- 
sumers Next Winter 


Not more than 40,000 cu. ft. of 
natural gas will be allowed any one 
domestic consumer by the Manu- 
facturers’ Light & lleat Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., during the winter 
months, according to an announce- 
ment just made by R. A Quay, of 
Pittsburgh, general manager of 
that company. In discussing the 
ruling which his company proposes 
to put into effect this fall, Mr. Quay 
said during a visit to Wheeling, 
W. Va., that it was a policy adopt- 
ed strictly as a conservation meas- 
ure. 

The Manufacturers’ Light & 
Heat Company is one of the larg- 
est gas service corporations in this 
part of the country. It supplies 
many towns in northern West Vir- 
ginia, southwestern Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio. 


Consolidated Gas 
Increases 
Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., reports output 
for June, 1920, as 504,730,000 cu. 
ft., an increase of 13.5 per cent over 
June, 1919. Output for year ending 
June 30, 1920, was 6,670,656,000 cu. 
ft., an increase of 7.2 per cent over 
year ending June 30, 1919. 
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